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Significant 


A Code for Jews— 
For Christians Also 


AN EDITORIAL 
in The Christian Advocate 

[This points toward the higher unity which 
we may all strive for.—The EpDITor. } 

A Jewish rabbi, Leo Reichel, has been 
working out a sort of code for devout 
Jews. It is a thought-provoking document, 
especially to Christians, who inherit 
much of their religious faith, and more of 
their religious practice than they usually 
admit, from Jewish sources. 

Just for comparison with Christian 
statements of similar purpose, here it is. 
How nearly would it be true for us, if 
the words in brackets were substituted 
for “Jews,” “Jewish,” etc.? 


We maintain: 

1. That Judaism [Christianity] is an 
all-inclusive term embracing the whole 
life of the Jew [Christian], of which wor- 
ship is but a part. 

2. That the term Synagogue [Church] 
connotes the Jew [Christian] in action 
as a social being; functions that among 
other peoples are regarded as religious, 
are in the Synagogue [Church] but a 
part. 

3. That the social experience of our 
people known as Judaism {Christianity ] 
is embodied in our institutions and in 
our literature—Torah—in the widest 
sense; that which among other peoples 
are regarded as religious institutions and 
theology are in Judaism [Christianity] 
but a part. 

4. That each generation according to 
its social experience is adding to the 
Torab as well as interpreting the experi- 
ence of the past to meet the needs of 
the present; thus our institutions undergo 
change and modification, and Jewish 
[Christian] philosophy is keeping in 
harmony with the spirit of the times. 

5. That the knowledge of the Torah 
{our institutions and literature] is the 
duty and privilege of every Jew [Chris- 
tian], and that no power can invest any 
individual or any group of individuals 
with the authority to interpret Judaism 
{Christianity] beyond that which they 
may derive on account of their knowl- 
edge, learning, and special ability of in- 
terpretation. 

6. That while Judaism [Christianity] 
does not encourage any missionary ef- 
fort to attract strangers into the Jewish 
[Christian] fold, it makes it, at the same 
time, obligatory upon every Jew [Chris- 


tian} to foster, spread and develop 
Judaism [Christianity] among its own 
people. 

7. That this knowledge of Judaism 


[Christianity] must be made the basis 
for Jewish [Christian] living; that it 
must be translated into action for the 
benefit of the individual, the Jewish 
'{Christian] people and the human race. 
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Sentiments 


The Stimulus 
Of an Emergency 


RicHarD ©, CABor 
in The Survey Graphic 


[Dr. Cabot would release the spirit of 
the athlete in creative art, in education, 
and in truth seeking—mental and _ spir- 
itual emergencies.—The Eprror.]} 

Few things impress me more than the 
power of certain emergencies not to para- 
lyze but to rejuvenate us. In a fire, in an 
earthquake, in an epidemic, some are inca- 
pacitated by horror and waste themselves 
in outcry or ineptitude. But if any leader- 
ship springs up, the majority of us are at 
our best, not only in strength of will and 
muscle but in readiness to take a risk 
because the emergency makes us feel 
others’ needs as our own. If there is time 
to think of oneself at all, one’s dominant 
feeling is, “This is the real thing and I’m 
glad to be in it. Pain here is better than 
pleasure elsewhere.” One forgets that one 
has a body, a tempted and a resisting 
conscience, a checkered past and a dubious 
future. At last one finds oneself a “going 
concern.” 

Of course no one can live in a perpetual 
crisis, and no one wants to solve his prob- 
lems at the cost of others’ suffering. I re- 
call the experience of response to emer- 
gencies for the light it sheds on duller 
days. At such times there is no leisure 
and little choice of path, because our 
latent need to be of use then becomes 
dominant, responds to others’ needs, and 
for the moment overshadows our individ- 
ual reference. We are simplified in a 
like way by the zest of sharing an athletic 
game, where little emergencies keep aris- 
ing. There we can throw our strength into 
a Single endeavor because in the heat of 
play our internal conflict, our doubt of 
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ithe future, our regret for the past, are 
forgotten as they are in emergencies. Sel- 
fishness and unselfishness are transcended 
because each man wins in the victories 
of his team-mates or suffers in their de- 
feats. No wonder that athletics dominate 
the other activities of college life. The 
athlete feels in the game an obvious need 
to develop himself for goals that he can 
scarcely see at all. 


Learning the Art 
Of Cooperative Action 


ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
in the Federal Council Bulletin 


[Does this include Unitarians?—The Eprror.] 


We may as well realize that, if we ever 
could afford the luxury of a purely de- 
nominationally planned Christian  pro- 
gram, we cannot afford it now. The task 
we face is too hard and the forces against 
us too powerful for us to take any chance 
on wasting any of our strength on friction 
or doing the same piece of work twice. 
Too many necessary sections of the field 
are having to be abandoned to justify us 
in being content to see two divisions of 
our army competing on a field where one 
can do the work. 

The forces that fight the fight of Chris- 
tianity across the world face no child’s 
play in the days that are ahead. It is 
going to be an Armageddon. Secularism 
is not the foe of life in the Orient alone; 
it has steadily crept into our American 
life until it has undermined many of the 
old loyalties by which men live. It has 
torn loose men’s anchors of faith and con- 
fidence in certain realities, and thousands 
are adrift, spiritual and moral derelicts. 
The result is that in mature men we have 
a confusion and hopelessness which is ap- 
palling, and our youth is being reared 
in an atmosphere that ignores certain 
great sanctions and convictions which 
alone give life any meaning. We face ten- 
dencies toward a modern paganism which 
threaten most of what has traditionally 
made American life rich and worthful. 

The gravity of the situation brings an 
almost sacred obligation to carry on our 
work with the greatest efficiency. We can- 
not afford to waste our resources in fight- 
ing or misunderstanding each other. We 
cannot use our strength to beat friends, 
when it is needed to conquer foes. Every 
argument in the present situation is an 
argument for Christians to present a 
united front to our common enemies, The 
nature of our situation dictates our 
strategy. It must be one of whole-hearted 
cooperation if we are to win. Competitive 
or individualistic denominational playing- 
alone spells defeat. 

This does not mean the abandonment 
of values which each group has, nor even 
of the grouping itself, necessarily; but it 
does mean that we must increasingly learn 
the art of cooperative action. The agencies 
of interdenominational planning must be 
greatly strengthened and the areas of our 
mutual endeavor rapidly broadened. This” 
is our day of visitation; are we big enough 


to see it? 
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Live as an SJmimortal 


The soul may rise above the temporal into the realm of the eternal 


E, of the liberal faith, have 

mostly no quarrel with evangel- 

ical churches because they are 

evangelical, but because they are 
not evangelical enough. The “good news” 
they proclaim seems to us too narrow, 
too intellectually uncertain, and we have 
felt the need of a faith that without 
offending our intelligence fills us with a 
glowing sense of the wonder and worth 
of life. That certainly is what made me a 
liberal in religion, and I think my experi- 
ence is by no means unique. It is from 
that point of view that I desire briefly 
to approach the whole question of the 
Kaster celebration and the Easter spirit, 
which is that of life triumphant over 
death. The joy and hope, yes, and convic- 
tion of Hastertide are things which we 
can share, a spirit that can thrill through 
us touching our lives with gladness. 
Haster belongs to humanity, not exclu- 
Sively to orthodox Christianity. The in- 
forming mood and temper of this time is 
one that many felt long before the Chris- 
tian era. It is one that hosts of people 
who have rejected the creeds of Christen- 
dom today, share. The spirit of rejoicing 
in the conviction of unconquerable life 
is an age-long spirit, and one independent 
of the story of the empty tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea. 

ri 


Through the centuries something noble 
in man has protested against the thought 
that death ends all, that the life of the 
great and good goes out like a snuffed 
candle, and there have been those who 
lived so intense a spiritual life, counting 
the body as little or naught, that it seemed 
utterly inconceivable that it should not 
go on. They have felt immortal, and so 
have laughed at death. And Waster is 
their festival, the festival of spirit tri- 
umphant over matter, of life regnant over 
death. There is a sonnet of Rupert 
Brooke’s, written when he was caught 
by the high challenge of 1914, and when 
he felt surge through him a noble, self- 
forgetful response. It ends with these 
glowing words: 


“We have built a house that is not for Time's 
throwing. 

We have gained a peace unshaken by pain 
forever. 

War knows no power. Safe shall be my going, 

Secretly armed against all death’s endeavour; 

though all safety’s lost; mate where 

men fall; 


HERBERT HITCHEN 


It is just that—the knowledge of hav- 
ing “built a house that is not for time’s 
throwing,” of being “safe, though all 
safety’s lost,” of feeling “‘secretly armed 
against all death’s endeavor,’—it is that 
which is the Haster conviction. I know 
no mood of the human soul, no ecstasy 
of the spirit to compare with this up- 
welling of the feeling of immortality. Is it 
not exactly the same that Jesus must 
have felt when he said, “If I be lifted up, 
I will draw all men unto me’? This is 
no mere intellectual belief; it is no re- 
citing of a creed; it is no vicarious claim 
to everlasting life by depending on the 
virtue of somebody else. It is the making 
of one’s life so rich and deep and full 
that nothing has power against it. And 
that, to me, is the true victory over death. 


CN 


Men have sought that victory in many 
ways and still seek it, for in spite of our 
modern attitude of “one world at a time” 
we are faced by the ironic brevity of life 
with its frustrations and defeats. Even 
though we may be humble enough to see 
no reason for our own immortality, when 
we look on the beautiful and noble lives 
of others, we resent the shameful waste 
that extinction would mean. Has the uni- 
verse flowered, after long eons of bitter 
struggle, in great personalities, only for 
them to be irrevocably taken away when 
they have gained a little wisdom and 
come to something of richness of soul? 
That seems irrational, and we fight the 
thought. There must be victory over 
death, somewhere, somehow, or the uni- 
verse is intolerable. 

The oldest way in which victory has 
been sought is that which we shall see 
most evident at any Easter time,—by be- 
lief in some doctrine of resurrection. 
Others have tried the way of philosophy, 
attempting to prove immortality by means 
of logic. A third attempt is one that is 
growing more popular in our time to 
prove immortality through the investiga- 
tion of psychic phenomenon. 

There is no room in so brief an article 
as this for a critical examination of these 
three attempts to win a victory over death. 
It is enough to say that to a tremendous 
number of people none of them is en- 
tirely convincing. Granted such an atti- 
tude, what distinct affirmation can we 
make, what gospel proclaim? Surely this 


of the supremacy of the spirit and its 


power to rise above all dissolution and 
decay, winning to the Eternal. And we 
do not need to wait for any conjectured 
future life for that. It is one thing to 
hold a dogmatic faith in immortality; it 
is a vitally different thing to live as an 
immortal. The first is, at the best, un- 
certain. 

But nothing can fool us out of the re- 
sults of living in great and high-hearted 
fashion. Whatever the future may hold 
or not hold, the soul may know its powers, 
may rise aboye the temporal into the 
realm of the eternal, while the body walks 
the earth. And to some of us no post- 
poned immortality is to be compared with 
the present glory and worth of that 
ecstasy of profound spiritual vitality that 
links us with all that is most divine in 
the universe. The eternal is a matter, not 
of extensity, but of intensity. It is not an 
indefinite prolongation of time, it is @ 
quality of being. I take my firm stand 
for a spiritual, not a material conception 
of immortality, and the way to win that 
immortality is by identifying ourselves 
with the Eternal, here and now; by so 
linking our lives with the eternal realities 
while still here in the flesh that death 
can haye no influence over us. We do 
that by concerning ourselves with values, 
rather than things, with ideals more than 
with facts, with the spirit more than with 
the body. 


VM 


I believe with all my heart that per- 
sonal immortality is “not primarily an 
idea to be accepted, or believed, but it is 
a spiritual disposition to be practiced.” 
We see it in its fruits, and not in the 
creeds that men have made about it. The 
men and women whom we all acknowledge 
as the true spiritual representatives of the 
race have lived as those whose destiny 
is not that of the candle flame, extin- 
guished by a puff of wind, but as already 
members of an invisible city. Their spirit 
is the Easter spirit. 

As Dr. Horace Westwood writes: 


“Why wait for death? 
Eternity is now! 
The present has immortal worth ; 
Build heaven here, upon the earth; 
Make life a richer harmony. 

Thou shalt not die!” 
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The Soul of Man 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 


NE thing more than any other deter- 
C) mines whether a religion is fit to 

live or deserves to die, and that is 
its teaching on the soul of man. That abyss 
of mystery and beauty religion must take 
over, for no philosophy can. To philosophy 
the soul is a puzzle, to religion an apoca- 
lypse. No formula or analysis can do any- 
thing but fumble with the soul’s im- 
mensities—its rapturous dedications, its 
magnificent loyalties, its defiant hopes, its 
time-transcending aspirations, its light- 
ning-like comprehensions, its joyous sacri- 
fices, its piercing divinations. Slumber- 
ing and immature in most of us, these 
powers break into splendor in the master- 
souls of history and fill the firmament 
with a light which we know is not only 
theirs but ours. Though we walk in the 
twilight and the dark we are children of 
the light ; and though we are drugged with 
poisonous philosophies and emaciated by 
starvation-religions, we have only to see 
the light of glory to understand that the 
life we live, the universe we live in, the 
probation we are under, and our own 
profoundest inner selves are also glorious. 
And this it requires the seership of reli- 
gion to discover and the inspiration of re- 
ligion to experience. 

But before such language we are as 
frightened as rabbits that hear the hounds. 
We have been battered and bow-wowed 
by the fashionable superstition of the 
forlorn molecule’s insignificance. We have 
been infected with the pompous nonsense 
that our kinship is with baboons and semi- 
vertebrate fish. We have been lectured to 
believe that the sublimity of a personal- 
ity which sweeps the thousands of mil- 
lions of stars in space into the compass 
of a thought, and which sends the noblest 
of our race to triumphant sacrifice and 
martyrdom for insubstantial honor, in- 
tangible truth, and immaterial love, is 
some unaccountable by-product that has 
popped into existence out of the atmos- 
phere or the larynx, and charmed an im- 
pressionable pithecoid into writing poetry, 
dying on Calvary, and adoring God. We 
have been passing through a hundred 
years of that sort of thing, a persistent 
pogrom of human souls that makes _ his- 
tory unintelligible, genius a _ biological 
“sport” or scandal, and the highest of our 
race the most deluded of fools. And the 
religions that have no insight, no medita- 
tive solemnity, no long and silent practice 
in exploring human experience, no sense 
of grandeur as they stand on awful thresh- 
olds, have toddled along in this barren 
path. The sign of death is upon them for 
they counsel suicide for souls. Their pro- 
posals are stamped with defeatism; for 
when the most deep and radiant of the 
sons of men call them to ascend they 
prefer to fall back and foregather in a 
company trying to live on the magnifi- 
cence of a disowned inheritance. There- 
fore we have pulpits, the timbers of which 
have never vibrated with victorious pas- 


sion, conventicles without a sanctuary, and 
presentations of man not as appointed to 
a tremendous probation but as apprenticed 
to a technique which will make him for- 
get that he is a soul. 

But here is Easter! Easter, as with a 
blast of triumphant bugles says once for 
all that man is spirit, and shares the life 
and fulfilment of spirit. It declares 
that if you insist upon using the 
word delusion at all, it is. materiality 
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The human spirit has not known any 
long defeat. It will not now. 
—Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Man can imagine so much more than 
he can be, therein lies his triumph and 
his tragedy.—Roy Wood Sellars. 


A religion whose God is behind is no 
sufficient guide for advancing steps. It 
may reinforce and verify, but it does not 
reckon and inspire——Francis G. Peabody. 


I hazard the prophecy that that religion 
will conquer which can render clear to 
popular understanding some eternal great- 
ness incarnate in the passage of temporal 
fact—Alfred North Whitehead. 


Only in an atmosphere of tolerance 
and reason can human beings in their in- 
finite variety live fully, freely, and at 
peace in each other’s company during 
their temporary existence on this tempo- 
rary planet.—Robert Lynd. 


To live we need security; to have life 
we need risks.—Albert N. Kaucher. 


Culture has its hour of birth, which 
is its hour of lyric beauty, and its hour 
of petrification, which is its hour of rit- 
ualization.—Jose Ortega y Gasset. 


The most sublime faith we have yet 
achieved is that something can be done 
about most of our troubles, that war, 
poverty, disease, crime, ignorance and in- 
sanity are all subject to amelioration and 
finally to extinction —Clinton Lee Scott. 


We still try to make ourselves think 
that we are living under genuine demo- 
cratic conditions and that there is still 
a real equal opportunity for normal well- 
disposed individuals.—John Dewey. 


Disarmed nations want justice and free- 
dom; the armed nations must make a 
contribution in disarmament; the dis- 
armed nations must make contributions in 
confidence, mutual good will, and mutual 
understanding with each other. Today I 
appeal for disarmament and a contribution 
of trust and good will. 


—Ramsay MacDonald. 
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and the instabilities involved in it that 
deserve the name rather than the soul 
and the everlasting ideals which it is 
man’s calling to serve and love. That soul, 
those ideals, that calling and obligation 
are Fact, present, future, and eternal 
Fact. Trace a physical organism from a 
tadpole up if you wish and if you can. 
But with moral heroism, purified intuition, 
sacrifice for right, the awe of adoration, 
the thirst for the Transcendent, you have 
passed beyond the posterity of tadpole. 
You have risen. You have entered a new 
circle of existence and the widest. You 
have another kinship—kinship with such 
splendor as not all the furnaces of the 
whole aggregate of stars can even pre- 
figure. You are in a unique world of 
unique experience, a life which cannot 
know the physiological episode called 
death, but knows only the deepening com- 
munion of moral-spiritual natures with 
the central soul of a universe of spirit. 

That is what Easter says and means, 
Easter thunders its fearless word. Man is 
unique, but cannot be alone. If for that 
soul of his and its glory you can find no 
example nor adumbration in matter or 
among beasts, then look higher for there 
is nowhere else to look. Man must have 
kinship somewhere. If this immediate 
parcel of the universe next door to our 
five physical senses leaves him in isolated 
riddle, seek for another attachment that 
will make him a pillar of beautiful fire, 
a prophecy, a daybreak, a conqueror of 
darkness, and splendid as an heir of in- 
extinguishable light. 

Such a witness, in word and life and 
death, was Christ. Such were his loving 
trust and exultant confidence. In his 
strictest abnegation he never forsook the 
world. He took it with him into the 
eternal order where his own soul had 
habitation. And there by the path of 
mercy, pure heart and courageous will he 
would lead us all. That in him the parti- 
tion-wall between flesh and spirit was 
very thin is indubitable. That he saw as 
we do not into the world of genuine real- 
ity, which is spirit-reality, who can doubt? 
That he is today an incomparable power 
transforming a host of men, and im- 
mediately after his death was a presence 
transforming cowards into apostles who 
scorned labor and contempt and death, 
we should haye to put out our eyes not 
to see. This is not the place to discuss 
the details of his manifested victory. But 
the fact of it let there be no artful dodg- 
ing in dissembling. A soul, we said, is an 
apocalypse. A supreme soul breaks the 
last apocalyptic Seal, and lets us read 
the final majestic words of resurrection 
and adoption written for all eyes that 
can interpret the discourse of spirit. 

Why not put an end to our spiritual 
famine, stop timidly fingering our flutter- 
ing little minor chords, finish once for 
all with this deadly strangulation from 
the clutch of beggared formulas, and say 
something victorious that will ring in 
the secret chambers of the soul? Can 
liberalism do it? God knows. But hark! 
beyond the squeaking of sects a mighty 
reverberation! It is Easter and the blast 
of its bugles shaking the foundations of 
the world! 
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Che Spirit of Easter 


DWIGHT BRADLEY 


Ts Baster spirit is what we our- 
Selves make it. The material is 
provided by nature, history and ex- 

perience. We can do with that 
material very much what we please. Na- 
ture provides the setting. It marks the 
opening of spring. Memories of winter 
still hold on, but the warm sun is help- 
ing us to forget. Wild flowers begin to 
bloom. Apple-trees are ready to burst into 
glory. Gardens are coming to life. Robins 
are duly established for another season; 
while thrushes and thrashers pour out 
their song. The perfumed air is soft with 
gentle breezes. The days grow longer. Eve- 
nings begin to be pleasant out-of-doors. 
Children are playing and their laughter 
comes in through open windows. It seems 
good to be alive. Nature entices us to 
share her delights. She provides a setting 
for the Easter spirit. 

History provides a tradition. It tells 
us of an amazing event. A man 
once lived who went about doing 
good. He was the best man that 
ever walked this earth. He was 
put to death while still in his 
prime. He was buried in a tomb. 
‘Then he rose again from the 
dead. Every year since then at 
the time of early spring, his fol- 
lowers have celebrated his resur- 
rection. Customs have grown up 
around the celebration. These by 
millions are considered sacred 
customs. There are few who do 
not call them beautiful. The tra- 
dition speaks for itself. Some 
accept it as true in fact. Others 
accept it as a beautiful myth. 
It carries weight with many a 
responsive heart even though it 
may not convince a more obdurate head. 

Experience provides a reason. Haster 
day touches an area of our human nature 
that is keenly sensitive to spiritual stimu- 
lation. It is the realm of consciousness 


‘in which pure ideals have their rise. It 


is where we live when we are living at 
our best. Experience opens up this area 
for exploration. It provides a _ reason 
for trying to create in ourselves a spirit 
worthy of nature’s setting and in accord 
with the tradition to which our hearts 
respond. 

With such material at hand, we can 
ereate the Easter spirit as we most de- 
sire. But what we create will depend on 
the number of meanings that life con- 


_ tains for us. 


Meanings are derived from facts as we 
encounter them. When we meet a fact, 
there are two things we can do with it. 
We can pass it by as if it were of no 
importance; or we can stop it and find 


out what is its significance. All facts are 


truly significant in themselves, but we 


3 have a way of discriminating between them. 
‘Those that we pass by without notice have 


meaning for us; but they keep their 
aning to themselves until someone 
s who will consider them and find 


out what they mean. “Harth’s crammed 
with heaven, and every common bush 
afire with God; but only he who sees takes 
off his shoes.” 

Life contains most meanings for those 
who have stopped to ponder the largest 
number of facts. Life is most rich in 
meanings for those who have discovered 
the significance of the largest variety of 
facts. He builds for himself, therefore, 
the finest Haster spirit who has at his 
disposal the greatest store of meanings 
with which to shape and fill the setting, 
tradition and reason that are provided 
by nature, history and experience. The 
meanings that we have appropriated from 
facts become the agents of spiritual crea- 
tion. If life is poor in meanings, then 
Easter will be poor. If life is richly signi- 
ficant, then Easter will be rich. 

We encounter facts in nature at every 
moment of our waking lives. But what 


‘At the Turn of the Road 


JAMES H. WEST 


When comes at last my destined hour to die; 
When here entranced I may no longer stay 

To mingle in the wonders of the day— 

To wander hill and sea and watch the sky— 

I know my dust will most serenely lie: 

For confidence is mine in Nature’s way; 

I know her summons never can betray; 

Her magie touch has naught to terrify. 

If it were good to come, to learn of life, 

No less it must be good to go, to learn 

What strength and mystery reside in death. 

I here have known the full of joy and strife, 
And smiled throughout; and at the highway’s 
No whit less royally I yield my breath. 


it means 


does nature mean to us? If 
little, how can we expect to find in na- 
ture’s setting the material for an Easter 
spirit that is lovely and intense? How can 
we hope to weave from nature a robe of 
exquisite texture fit to clothe our spirits 


for the spring? If, on the other hand, 
nature has infinite meaning, with what 
joy we can take the material that is pro- 
vided, to fashion a garment of beauty, 
which our spirits may .put on. 

Those who can read the story of past 
times without a thrill, and who coldly scan 
the records to find flaws, or to hunt out 
proofs of this and disproofs of that, will 
soon discover that the Haster spirit they 
create is only a reflection of their own 
gaunt cadaverousness! The story of 
Christ’s resurrection must be met by 
understanding of the meaning that lies 
hidden in the facts. It is a feeling for 
history that is needed, and in this case 
it is a feeling for the epic quality of an 
event which changed the course of his- 
tory. Only those who feel and know the 
meaning of history as such in essence 
should venture to interpret the tradition. 

History, felt and understood according 
to its significance, is a form of miracle. 
The power of historic movement! The 
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face of destiny that hides itself for cen- 
turies and then for one brief hour is 
revealed! The trembling awe with which 
we see that face! The fear and uncer- 
tainty! The profound depths! The upward 
reach! The stillness and peace! Are there 
any words that can describe the sense we 
have of being swept along upon a tide 
“too deep for sound or foam’’? 

Out of such a feeling comes the crea- 
tive ability that can take the tradition 
and make of it an Easter spirit worthy 
of the event; filled with those meanings 
tragic and overwhelming, which cry out 
for utterance in exultant voice, “He is 
risen !” 

The sounding lead of experience goes 
down through many stages before it falls 
upon the floor of life’s deep sea. On its 
way it comes upon more facts in conscious- 
ness than anyone could know were there 
unless he used his line and lead. Each 
fact contains great meaning. And each 
meaning, when it has been discovered, 
adds itself to the sum total of the soul’s 
awareness of itself. From this sum total 
of significance we can create the Haster 
spirit in the pattern of a pure idealism. 
Experience provides the reason 
for doing so. It brings to light 
our inmost selves; and awakens 
a desire that is passionately 


urgent, to .build in the outer 
world a temple where the in- 


ward self may have sanctuary. 

Here once more the work we 
do depends upon the meanings 
that life has for us. Do we find 
in the facts of experience a sug- 
gestion of something that is 
eternal, which space cannot 
bound and time cannot cut off? 
Do we draw up from the depths 
of consciousness an intimation of 
immortality? Do we feel that 
there are in us capacities too 
great, and requirements too de- 
manding, for fulfillment during 
a span of human years? Do ‘our ideals 
chafe at imprisonment? Do our souls 
rebel against the dictatorship of the 
body? 

If so, we have a reason for creating a 
spirit at Easter time which will carry us 
over the barriers and out into freedom. 
Whatever significance the inner life may 
have, will give significance to the ideals 
which the outer life may build. The mean- 
ings that we discover in our souls’ expe- 
rience can be employed for the creation of 
meaningful experience in the everyday. 
From the depths of life within, there rises 
up into the outer world, a consciousness of 
an eternal destiny. We see the years ahead. 
We know that some day we must die. 
But what of that? Have we not the Easter 
spirit? What is there to fear? Are we not 
more than conquerors? For us there is 
the promise of an April morning. For us, 
the power of great tradition. For us, the 
awareness of eternity. With nature, with 
him who was crucified, and with our own 
soul’s certainty, we dare to speak one 
word “Resurgam!” Thereafter we await 
the issue in confidence and press on 
unperturbed ! 
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Faith in Immortality 


S ONE WHO HAS PREACHED a good many 
wa Easter sermons and has surveyed overflow- 
ing Easter congregations, the service on 
Easter Sunday is a profoundly interesting event. 
Its implications suggest mysteries which are diffi- 
cult to fathom. Why do so many people attend this 
service? Easter Sunday is the climax of the church 
year. The “hardy annuals” are there. Once a year 
they bloom in the church. Easter means something 
to them. It means more than spring clothes and the 
Easter parade. A spark of religious emotion is 
fanned into a flame and, in the light and warmth 
of it, they apparently feel better for a whole year. 
It is the fashion among many in these days to 
doubt the intelligence of anyone who still believes 
in immortality. The author of the Book of Eecclesi- 
astes must have looked in his day with the same 
feeling of condescension on the believer of the 
soul’s survival of death as do the Behaviorists and 
others look today upon anyone who believes that 
man is anything that is worth saving. It seems to 
be a recurring attitude. A leading French philoso- 
pher, about 1775, assured Priestley that he was the 
only man of sense that he had ever known who was 
a Christian. There are those today who would 
hardly credit with any sense those who still be- 
lieve in immortality. 

Yet the issue is not really closed and is not likely 
ever to be closed. The mood of the times is more 
and more realistic. The question is raised. “Why 
do you believe in immortality?” To which the 
answer is made in Yankee fashion, “Why do 
you disbelieve?” Both questioners desire to be 
realistic. The one says that there is no convincing 
evidence for survival of death; the other says there 
is no convincing evidence against it. Knowing so 
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little about the moral and spiritual nature of man, 
how is it possible to be dogmatic either way? 

The matter must be left to the individual to draw 
what seem to him to be reasonable and realistic 
inferences. These inferences will depend more than 
is realized upon his appraisal of personality. It is 
significant that no one has pointed out that the 
spiritual nature of man is an illusion. Being a fact, 
its significance calls for a just estimate. How shall 
such an estimate be made? rom the evidence of the 
best examples of personality, and from the evolu- 
tionary trend toward nobler attainments of per- 
sonality ; also by one’s own sense of the deeps of his 
own inner life. Along these lines of appraisal, one 
is led to appreciate justly the survival values of 
personality. In the light of these survival values 
in man’s moral and spiritual being, one can feel 
that the inferences as to their actual survival are 
rational and realistic. 

Consequently, one may not know that he will sur- 
vive the incident of death, but he can feel justified 
in committing himself to the way which reason 
indicates, as he does in other matters of faith. And 
it is a joyful thing to do. Easter is then a recurring 
celebration of a sublime faith and hope. Jesus lived 
and died as an immortal. Others have so lived and 
died. To think of them on Easter gives a lift to life, 
an ease to sorrow, and rationality to the universe. 

MINOT SIMMONS. 


A Virile Jesus 


E NEED a new conception of Jesus. Too 

\X/ long has the ascetic ideal impressed itself 

upon the world—an ideal which emanated 
from Paul and was fostered by a medieval world 
in which a false dualism drew a sharp line between 
matter and spirit. 

It is admittedly difficult to discover the real 
Jesus beneath an accretion of legend. However, we 
may draw certain inferences. Consider his physical 
environment. His home was the hill-town of Naza- 
reth, one of the most healthful spots in Palestine. 
He was a “carpenter”-—“artificer” according to the 
Greek—he worked with his hands. He made long 
journeys afoot. He lived in the open air. . 

He was not an ascetic. He never bade his dis- 
ciples “crucify the body” to release the spirit. He 
did not disparage material things so much as em- 
phasize that there are higher values. He lived a 
wholesome social life. The charge was brought 
against him that he ate with publicans and sinners, 
that he came eating and drinking, a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber. 

Leaving aside his eschatology—not so much his 
own thought as the thought of the time—we find 
him in intimate touch with the objective world. 
Dr. Burton, late president of the University of 
Chicago, says “the most fundamental character- 
istic of Jesus’ thinking is the constant and final 
appeal to reality.” Jesus was keenly conscious of 
this objective world, which he saw as evidence of 
creative Deity. 

Note how in his parables he deals with the so- 
called commonplaces of everyday life. Note, too, 
how frequently he discusses social relationships. 
He dealt with men’s “attitude toward their fellow- 
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men, and their conduct in relation to them,” to 
quote Dr. Burton once more. 

It is true that he was tender—not with the ten- 
derness of the sentimentalist, but with the tender- 
ness of compassion, the tenderness of the strong for 
the weak. To see a rough and virile man caress a 
child is to understand this feeling. He had the 
gentleness of insight, the understanding heart, the 
Sympathetic understanding, the creative imagina- 
tion through which we project ourselves into the 
lives of others and feel with them. 

He had undaunted courage; for did he not face 
and endure Calvary for a conviction? 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


Man’s Highest Hopes 


OT ONLY AT EASTER but on every day in 
N the year myriads find that they cannot be 
neutral towards the answer to the question, 
Can one’s personality find means of going on after 
it is through with its body? After prolonged study, 
many heartily confirm Paul’s words, the tongues 
have ceased, prophecies have failed and knowledge 
is a discard. His affirmation of the things that abide 
may furnish a clue, and a strong presumption in 
favor of immortality may be derived from the 
answers we may give to several questions. 

It is easy for us to think of the Eternal as im- 
manent, operating always lawfully, that is, con- 
sistently. Is it credible that, rational in all its parts, 
it would destroy personality, its utmost product? 
Our world shows the gradual development and 
survival of its highest values; is its highest to meet 
anticlimax and reversal? In the conflict of the ac- 
tnal and ideal, it has seemed the business of the 
ideal to remake the actual. Successful in ninety- 
nine cases, is it likely to fail in the one hundredth, 
the most important of all? On this side of death, 
the religious growth and purpose of man have 
pointed him upward and onward forever. Is the 
process to be inverted after death? There are no 
precedents. 

Persuasive helps come from a cloud of witnesses, 
the most loved and unselfish and noble lives we have 
ever known. Not the words they confessed, but their 
whole lives testified to their faith in life eternal; 
many refused to say that they knew it, but they 
lived as if it were so. That faith was the all but 
inescapable by-product of a good life of good will 
lived persistently. They lived as if death could not 
cancel or damage the highest values. Death pre- 
sented no fears, it had rainbows round it as they 
advanced. At the last it seemed as if it were less 
significant than some changes already encountered, 
the threshold was quite eliminated. For them, their 


faith had the sanction of man’s highest hopes that 


have always pointed the open path to the sure ful- 
filment of the Eternal. Man’s highest hopes, in- 


spired by love and driven by good, will yield an 
abiding faith in God’s pledge of their fulfilment. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN. 
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Germany Under Hitler 


HAT HAS HAPPENED in Germany? “A 
new national Germany” was born at Pots- 


dam on March 21. One Nazi leader an- 
nounces that “The spirit of Weimar is dead: the 
spirit of Potsdam lives,” another that “Prussian- 
ism and Nazism are identical.” (The Titerary Di- 
gest, April 1.) 

What has been happening? A movement some- 
what parallel to the Fascist has been growing in 
Germany under Hitler. It has been built upon 
hatred of the surrounding peoples, and particularly 
upon abuse of the Jews. Last summer I talked with 
persons in Germany. A leading banker, neither Jew 
nor German, said in effect, “Remember that Ger- 
many has been constantly engaged in civil war 
since the Versailles Treaty.” If he was right, we 
have just seen the armed victory of one well-organ- 
ized group, which probably is not even a majority 
of the German people. Shooting in the streets, “of- 
ficial murders” of men who dared to disapprove of 
the Nazi program, beatings and burnings, for 
months have been duly listed in the German papers. 
Hitler’s own pronouncements advocating these pro- 
cedures are widely known. Slow to believe that 
Hitler and his colleagues really meant what they 
said, the world is now amazed to find that the Hit- 
lerites mean exactly what they have been saying. 

What will happen next? A recent cartoon shows 
a sputtering candle, Hitler, upon the top of a barrel 
filled with dynamite. 

There follow inevitable reflections. What would 
German culture and industry have been without the 
German Jews? Professor Einstein, Bruno Walter, 
Feuchtwanger? An American in Germany last 
summer tried to see his physician, to whom he had 
become much indebted. The physician was in 
prison, and for no other reason than that he is a 
Jew. These are but illustrations. That the boycott 
ended in one day is well; but the economic and 
professional ruin of thousands of Jews remains un- 
altered. The Nazis intend to force the wearing of 
the yellow badge—the medieval sign that the Jews 
can never belong. In Roumania, the Jews have no 
legal rights unless granted them personally by 
Parliament. Germany may yet arrive at some such 
sinister achievement. 

This whole Hitler procedure is unspeakably 
shocking. We believe in political security for all 
men, and in tolerance. In the past these ideals have 
been reverenced in Germany. Is the Nazi regime 
their end? Does Potsdam rise again to make a 
medieval Germany? We cannot believe it. Since 
protest we must, let us proclaim also our unshaken 
faith in the final triumph of tolerance as the way 
of life in Germany. Broadfty speaking, Eastern 
Europe has become Soviet; Middle Europe tends 
to become Fascist ; Western Europe, in part at least, 
together with the United States, stands for Democ- 
racy. As never before we should try to set our own 
house in order and practice our democratic prin- 
ciples. There is one thing we all can do in times like 
these. We can rededicate ourselves to the service 
of our own American institutions. 

Louis C. CorNIsH. 
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“Breath of the Liberal Merron 


Religious education means two great things: Guiding life and developing power 
DOROTHY DYAR HILL 


LLIANCE committee meetings al- 
Aw generate something interest- 

ing. That goes without saying. But 
when two or three are met together from 
the committee on religious education the 
yery atmosphere is charged! And all be- 
cause of religious education itself—the 
breath of our liberal movement. 

For when once one has caught the vision 
of what religious education means, he be- 
comes imbued with a kind of missionary 
zeal that would ery out like the psalmist of 
old, “Taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” He would have others share in his 
great discovery, realize the dynamic of 
what has been found, and join with him 
that more adequate expression may be 
given in our churches to the possibilities 
that lie all about. 

To be sure, the committee has sobering 
tasks that demand painstaking labor: 
(1) It publishes pamphlets to fill special 
needs of parents and the home, such as 
prayers and bedtime talks, programs for 
parent-teacher meetings and child study 
classes, and the religious approach to 
children through the home. (2) It gives 
advice to parents in the matter of read- 
ing materials that will help meet child 
problems in the home. (3) It keeps in 
touch with Alliance branches and parent- 
teacher groups through visits, talks and 
consultation. (4) It holds conferences 
twice a year for those interested in reli- 
gious education that they may catch the 
vision anew and work together on special 
problems. Such is the regular work that 
goes on every year. But the spirit of the 
committee is the important thing—the 
spirit due to a vision of what religious 
education really means—what its work 
actually is. 

I suppose, because we of the committee 
are all good Unitarians, that each of us 
would express the vision in an individual 
and different way. This, then, is one in- 
terpretation of the spirit that moves us— 
the reason why, when two or three are 
gathered together, the very atmosphere is 
charged. It is that religious education 
means two great things: guiding into life 
at its highest and developing the power 
to move towards such life. 

Often we hear the discouraged and be- 
wildered say: “What is the use of trying 
to teach in a chureh school? The _ pro- 
gressive schools are moving into the field 
of charaeter education and doing it better 
than we can ever hope to. What then is 
left for the chureh school?’ Others turn 
away from religious education as it has 
developed in classes and activity groups 
saying that the one unique contribution 
of the church and religion is worship; 
therefore let us worship together and not 
try to carry on other activities. 

Life at its highest and the power to 
move into it. If these two are what make 
up religions education there is no room 
for discouragement or retreat. Yes, the 
progressive schools are moving into the 
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field of character education. The liberal 
church must surely rejoice and take it 
for stimulus. There cannot be too much 
character education. And the time is not 
at hand when we of the church ean rest 
secure in the thought that our work in 
this field is being done for us. Life at its 
highest means a zest for living, explora- 
tion into the possibilities of our strength 
of body, mind and spirit—being really 
alive, awake, aware. And liberal religion, 
more than any other, is committed to this 
task, teaching that each is himself re- 
sponsible for the life that is his. And be- 
cause religion takes the most complete 
view of all that is, ecatehing the individual 
up into unity with the whole, it has a 
breadth of horizon and a depth of meaning 
that education needs to complete it. Re- 
ligious education -in our liberal church 
teems with possibilities for rousing us 
into fuller life—life at its highest. It opens 
up the way to truth, to beauty, to good- 
ness in all that we do and think and feel. 
It makes us tingle with the thrill of 
living. 

But to come back to the discouraged 
and those who retreat, it is perfectly true 
that the unique contribution of the chureh 
is worship. That is another of its glories. 
Yor in worship we gain the strength and 
the drive that help us keep pace with the 
press of life at the highest. The com- 
mittee on religious education feels this 
deeply else it would not have the courage 
to set forth the joy of its work. The dynamic 
of worship renews one’s strength, gather- 
ing all forces together within the in- 
dividual, making him feel his kinship with 
his fellows, the inrush of the powers of 
the universe to stay him, ‘the peace that 
passeth all understanding.’ Worship as 
the power for life at its highest, worship 
to renew our courage to search out truth 
and beauty and goodness day by day in 
the little things and big, this is the great 
dynamo of the spirit. 

And yet, power needs to be guided, 
directed. Those who would have us use only 
worship in our religious education fail to 
see that we do but half our task. Given 
the spirit of worship, both individual and 
group need to work out its meaning in 
everyday life so that attitudes, skills and 
knowledge may develop which will bring 
them into the high life of adventure. The 
church school in dealing with growing 
persons, deals with needs, questions, prob- 
lems and attitudes that are not eared for 
in worship except by the power of sug- 
gestion and precept. These things demand 
as well, activity of mind and body, some- 
thing with which to grapple concretely. 
And this demand can be met in class work 
or group activity wherein we learn to do 
the things most helpful towards our 
highest life. It is a laboratory of the spirit. 

Something of these ideas urge on the 
committee on religious education. For 
the liberal church school has the highest 
mission in the world: to open the eyes of 


the young to the great possibilities of life 
in its fullness without fear of ancient 
bogies and without bonds of creed a. 
precept; to furnish the young with the 
power of worship which will be a strength 
to them all their lives, whatever their 
faith or ideal. 

Can you wonder that the committee feels 
moved? That it would enlist the fellow- 
ship to help work out the finest kind of 
church school? That when two or three 
are gathered together the atmosphere is 
charged ? 


16 Beacon Street 


Unitarian Annex to Become 
Universalist Headquarters 


The house at Number 16 Beacon Street 
has been made available for the use of 
the Universalists as their national head- 
quarters. Negotiations have been carried 
on for some time and have today reached 
a successful conclusion. Briefly stated, 
our Association has given a deed of the 
property to the Universalists which by a 
reversionary clause safeguards the inter- 
ests of both groups. 

Improvements are to be made in the 
building, including the installation of an 
elevator, fire escapes at the rear of the 
building, and substantial repairs. Proper 
compensation for these investments has, 
of course, been provided for in the re- 
versionary clause of the deed. 

If the Free Church plan is accepted by 
both denominations, this use of Number 
16 Beacon Street will facilitate coopera- 
tion. Even if the Free Church plan should 
not be accepted, our many cooperative 
enterprises in which the two denomina- 
tions have long been engaged will be 
greatly helped by the proximity of the 
headquarters. 

The property has an interesting history. 
Built more than a century ago, it is the 
last of the private residences standing 
on this part of Beacon Hill. It is indeed 
a landmark. Here Mrs. Martha B. Angell 
was born, and here she lived a long and 
useful life. She left us the property and 
we entered into its possession in 1919. 
It was immediately occupied as our Annex, 
the first three floors being given over to 
the offices of The Christian Register, the 
Benevolent Fraternity, and other Unita- 
rian undertakings, and the top floor being 
made into a Ministers’ Hostel. Following 
the removal of our offices into our new 
building, the Laymen’s League moved into 
Number 16. For the past two years, since 
the League moved to its present offices 
in the Unitarian Building, Number 16 has 
been vacant. 

There were no legal restrictions at- 
tached to Mrs. Angell’s legacy, but we 
feel that we are carrying out her intention 
by keeping the property for religious pur- 
poses. By making it available to our Uni- 
versalist friends we are rendering the 
new ocenupants a service, we are helping 
to develop further the fine spirit of co- 
operation already existing between the 
Universalists and Unitarians, and we are 
furthering the great cause of liberal 
religion. Louis ©. Cornistt. 
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Those Wintry Shoals? 


A group of young people visit Star Island 
in February 


ELIZABETH L, RICE 


Thanks to the courtesy of the 
United States Coast Guard of Porits- 
mouth, N.H., a@ group of enthusiasts 
was able to make this winter voyage 
to Star Island. The trip was managed 
by Miss Pauline Wood and Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr. 


When the rumor was circulated that, 
wind and wave permitting, the Coast 
Guard would take a party of young people 
to the Shoals, February 22, there was 
excitement at once and no difficulty in 
making up a party of twenty-five. A snow 
flurry the afternoon of February 21 made 
us somewhat apprehensive and more than 
grateful when the next day dawned fair 
and clear. 

The company assembled at the Coast 
Guard wharf, Portsmouth, N.H., at ten 
o'clock, and soon we were sailing down 
the harbor. There was the familiar old 
Sightseer tied up at the dock—the bridge 
—the guard at the Naval Prison waving 
a friendly greeting. The whole company 
sang for joy as we headed for open sea. 

As we neared the Islands, we noticed 
that the houses on Appledore had been 
painted white and stood out more con- 
spicuously. Agamenticus still towered 
benignly in the far distance. Star Island 
seemed completely deserted. We saw no 
chairs on the piazza, no people to greet 
us at the wharf with flags, no one scurry- 
ing over the rocks, But in spite of it all, 
the Island, unchanged, smiled a greeting. 

Soon Captain Amee, the caretaker, saw 
us and came hurrying down to the pier 
with Peggy, the fat yellow dog, trotting 
at his heels. We climbed over the loose 
rocks and sand which had been piled up 
on the pier by the storms, to greet our old 
friend, whose kind face was beaming in 
welcome. 

Invading Mrs. Amee’s spotless kitchen, 
we were met with the pleasant warmth of 
a cookstove, bright sunlight, a profusion 
of flowers and plants, and a spicy odor 
of homemade doughnuts. Mrs. Amee’s first 
thought was to offer these for our lunch. 
We protested, saying that there were 
twenty-five of us. “Well,” she replied 
placidly, with a quict smile, “I guess there 
are twenty-five doughnuts.” 

We raided the hotel for baseball equip- 
ment, and soon the most popular of Star 
Island’s sports was in full swing, with 
the cheering section, as usual, perched on 
the piazza railing. Hunger soon forced 
us to repair to the parsonage for lunch. 
Mrs. Amee was better than her word, 
for she contributed not only a bountiful 
supply of doughnuts, but steaming hot 
tea and coffee as well. We ate out-of-doors, 
sheltered from the wind, and were per- 


_fectly comfortable in the warm sunshine. 


Lunch over, we felt the need of exercise. 
The more energetic engaged in snowball 


fights, for some snow could still be found 


in the hollows. One courageous couple 


crossed the breakwaters to Cedar and 


Smuttynose. The girl’s red ski-suit and the 
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boy’s white sailor hat stood out in daz- 
zling contrast to the vivid blue of the sea 
and the warmer tone of the sky. In our 
tour of the Island, we saw the havoc 
wrought by the winter storms, The laun- 
dry, usually high and dry above the sea, 
had been propped up with temporary 
beams to keep it from being washed away 
entirely. 

The chapel bell called us back from 
our explorations for a service led by Frank 
Frederick, former president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and chairman 
of this year’s Y. P. R. U. Shoals con- 
ference. The readings were chosen from 
Celia Thaxter’s works: a delightful prose 
passage describing the Islands in Feb- 
ruary, and the poem so much loved by 
all Shoalers “Goodbye, Sweet Day.” 

A typical Y. P. R. U. Shoals day would 
not be complete without music. Our last 
half hour was spent in front of a blazing 
hearth-fire in the parsonage, singing songs 
written by Shoalers at the Shoals, or 
about the Shoals, which are always sung 
at Star Island or whenever a group of 
Y. P. R. U. Shoalers gather. 

The Amees were at the wharf to give us 
a send-off. We cheered them lustily, and 
as the boat moved away sent back 
the heartfelt cry “We will come back!” 

We glided out of Gosport harbor and 
headed for the sunset. The Islands receded 
into the distance. We had been prepared 
to find them cold, bleak, desolate, but 
Nature had been kind, and we had found 
them, even in mid-winter, warm, kindly, 
inviting, inspiring; waiting, as it were, 
unchanged, with all their magic, for the 
eager visitors who Swarm the rocks each 
summer. 

Portsmouth, and land again; and a little 
sigh that we must come back to earth 
so soon. But with it all, a buoyancy of 
spirit, and a sense that we came back 
refreshed, with renewed courage, and with 
a deeper devotion. 


General Conference Postponed 


The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion has voted to postpone until 1935 the 
General Conference meeting which was to 
have been held in Cincinnati in October 
of this year. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the committee, of which Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott was the chairman, that this ac- 
tion should be taken. Rev. John Malick 
and Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer are both mem- 
bers of this committee. 

With conditions as they are, it was 
felt that the attendance would be small 
and the expense to the Association, about 
$3,000, could not be reduced if the meet- 
ings were to be held as scheduled. Both 
as a matter of economy and for the good 
of the conference, this postponement has 
been decided upon. 

The conference, it will be remembered, 
is biennial in its sessions. It is hoped now 
to hold the next session in Cincinnati in 
the fall of 19385. 

Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


New YorK« Crry,—An exhibition of 
works of art by artist members of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, both professional 
und amateur, is being held in Fellowship 
Hall April 8 to 15 inclusive. 
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For and By the League 


Committee seeks special memberships to 
complete financing of lay work 


We hope readers will give this ap- 
peal more than passing notice; in 
particular the statement, “Never has 
there been a time when the work of 
the League has been more vital than 
today; and never has our opportu- 
nity been greater.” The League has 
proved repeatedly its great value to 
the Fellowship. Stand by it now! 


[The Eprror.] 


The finance committee of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, through Henry R. Scott 
of Boston and Framingham, Mass., its 
chairman, has addressed a letter to all 
members of the League asking them to 
complete the financing of the League’s 
work for the coming year. Through special 
memberships, and with no “campaign 
overhead,” it is hoped to raise a budget 
which has been drastically cut through 
reductions in salaries and curtailment of 
activities. 

Other members of the finance commit- 
tee are Elliot S. Benedict of New York 
City, Gorham Dana of Brookline, Mass., 
Edward P. Furber of Watertown, Mass., 
Ralph A. MacGilvra of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Henry H. Putnam of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence, R.I., ex officio as treasurer of 
the League. 

The letter, in part, follows: 

“Never has there been a time when the 
work of the League has been more vital 
than it is today, and never has our op- 
portunity been greater. People are real- 
izing the practical importance of liberal 
religion in their everyday lives and are 
beginning to appreciate that it is the 
basic fundamental on which any perma- 
nent improvement in our social structure 
must rest. - 

“The budget of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has been cut most drastically, and 
represents the absolute minimum neces- 
sary to carry on its present activities ef- 
fectively. I am impressed with the loyalty 
and willingness to sacrifice shown by our 
staff workers in the face of these reduc- 
tions in salaries. These cuts run as high 
as twenty per cent. 

“The ability of the League to function 
depends on your support of the special 
membership appeal. You already know the 
details of this plan. It enables those who 
are in a position to contribute more than 
their yearly dues of one dollar to do so 
and is, we believe, the only sound method 
of financing our League. 

“There is no ‘campaign overhead’; 
every cent you give goes directly to the 
League. We urge you to do all you pos- 
sibly can. Every dollar counts.” 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. CorTrTon, Editor 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Cooperation or Chaos 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 

THE MACHINE AGE IN THE HILLS. By Mal- 
colm Ross. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

The ruined coal industry as a case 
study in what is happening to our en- 
tire industrial system is the theme of this 
book. Its thesis is that unless there is 
cooperative planning to overcome selling 
coal below the cost of production, to find 
a place for the surplus mine workers, to 
introduce some human decency into the 
conditions of life for the miners, to pre- 
vent the present mad overproduction of 
coal, then worse things may be expected 
in the coal fields than the horrors which 
the book describes so vividly. And of 
interest to everybody is that mutis 
mutandis, the same thesis, holds good for 
our whole industrial structure. 

This is an exceptionally interesting book 
written by one whose first-hand studies 
in the coal country of the Blue Ridge of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Tennessee, 
have made him see the situation from 
the nearest possible to a non-partisan 
point of view. Condemning the die-hard 
operators who will have no dealings with 
radicals, liberals, or unions, he also puts 
much blame on the radicals themselves. 
In West Virginia particularly, he ac- 
cuses the Lewis union of blindly insisting 
on boom wages when the industry was 
already facing ruin. Dreiser and the other 
literati, he says, were carried away so 
much by their sympathy for the suffer- 
ing miners that they failed to help them, 
and indeed probably did much harm. Not 
all coal operators are rich barons seeking 
only to suck the life blood from the de- 
scendants of the once independent though 
ignorant hill-billies. Ruthless measures 
are often only the result of fear. 

And what caused the wreck of this in- 
dustry that in 1920 enticed the billies from 
the hills with offers of wages of $20 a day? 
What indeed but the carrying out to an 
absurd conclusion of that Manchester 
dogma of freedom, allowing everyone to 
take up a new profitable business, rush it 
to the point of overproduction, to be fol- 
lowed by the crowding out of the marginal 
producers. After the war anybody could 
Start mining on a shoe string. Miners 
wasted coal, sold half slate, made gigantic 
profits; and profits went into more ex- 
pansion as if the demand for coal were 
unlimited. Then the smash. Now there 
are 65,000 miners in the Blue Ridge who 
can never be used, Spoiled for scraping 
a bare living from the hillsides, they live 
in such a pitiable condition as to make 
the angels weep. 

The only outsiders who were successful 
in the region were the Friends to whose 
common-sense idealism the author pays a 
lofty tribute. Unfortunately the problem is 
too much for a small group to solve, and 
they had to withdraw with the surface 
only scratched, 


For a decade now, those who have 
known the actual situation in the bitumi- 
nous industry have cried out for some 
brake on cut-throat competition, for some 
form of cooperative control. Today even con- 
servative operators are seeing that laissez- 
faire has all but destroyed their business. 
Maybe something will be done before it 
is too late, And maybe not. This latter 
possibility multiplied by the total number 
of America’s key industries will spell the 
end of our fair civilization just as 
Spengler has prophesied. 

Ross’s book makes good reading because 
of his keen pen sketches of the lives and 
characters of the hill people, living in 
tents and company shacks on the sides of 
glorious slopes covered with laurel and 
dogwood, but scarred by the mine tipples. 
Here are at once tragedy and comedy and 
a parable in flesh and blood. 

While the publisher’s price for this book 
is $2.00, a limited number can be (and 
in the reviewer’s judgment should be) 
purchased from either the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or The 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., for $1.50. 


Marching into the Wilderness 


THE MARCH OF Democracy. Volume 2. From 
Civil War to World Power. By James Truslow 
Adams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 438 pp. 

No period in the history of the United 
States could be more satisfactory to a man 
of democratic leanings than that which 
begins with the era of Grant and ter- 
minates in the catastrophic debacle of the 
last administration. James Truslow Adams 
could wish for nothing better. He seizes 
the opportunity with a gusto that is re- 
freshing in its candor. He treats the pres- 
ent with no more respect than the past. 
His comparisons of the most recent events 
with those of past decades continually 
raise the question whether the country 
has learned a single lesson from its regu- 
lar round of disasters. 

Adams’s ire against the abolitionists 
has not cooled. Charles Sumner receives 
a vigorous chastisement rarely given him 
elsewhere. 

The author tries courageously and man- 
fully to weigh the various qualities of the 
successive presidents, and surprisingly 
gives frank praise to the Republicans, 
Johnson, Garfield and Arthur. At the same 
time, he does not overlook the defects of 
the Democrats, Cleveland and Wilson. 

Whether one agrees with Adams’s treat- 
ment of history or not, one should read 
this clearly and interestingly written book. 
It will certainly help to overcome the blind 
and fatal refusal to face the facts, which 


has brought the country to its present 
miserable state, M. H. JR. 


AprIL 13 1933 


Homiletic Stimulation 

PREACHING VALUES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Halford EB. Luccock. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $2.00. 

I may as well confess that I picked up 
this book, companion to “Preaching Values 
in the New Testament,” with some prej- 
udice, despite the fact that I once had 
the author in my pulpit and that I recog- 
nize when Luccock writes it is well to 
read. I said to myself, “This is a danger- 
ous book,” much as if some lady of the 
D. A. R. were commenting on an article 
by Devere Allen or Kirby Page! 

I did not have in mind this book's re- 
lentless condemnation of our economic 
system or its brutality, its bringing of 
the people who have been in the seats 
of the mighty to trial for callousness, or 
churchmen for making institutionalism 
the supreme end. Here the author writes 
in the clear words of the prophet that 
which needs to be written. Rather, my 
prejudice arose from the fact that this 
work constitutes a source book for preach- 
ers. It is a brilliant one. Professor Luccock 
is a master in the older form of preach- 
ing. The profound implications he can 
draw from a seemingly simple Old Testa- 
ment text almost amount to wizardry. He 
says that this book is intended to be 
a collection of comments, not sermons; 
suggestions, not outlines. It is difficult to 
see, however, how the preacher can use 
these suggestions which are Luccock’‘s, not 
his own. Doubtless the preacher will have 


“had considerable new material, unless he 


preaches to one of those congregations, 
rare in our body, which want fifteen or 
twenty-minute sermons. Nevertheless the 
structure rests on Luccock’s foundations. 
Personally this would greatly trouble me. 

This book, however, can be used as a 
preacher should use any book. It is highly 
suggestive and its words often send the 
alert reader’s mind off on tangent 
thoughts not closely related to the theme 


the author has in mind. It does prick and, 


prod the homiletic mind. In any case, the 
book makes interesting reading, particu- 
larly for the layman who prides himself 
on being a “sermon taster.” N.D.F. 


The Holy Week 


THe Horny WereK. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 79 pp. $1.00. 

The warden of St. Stephen’s College 
(recently resigned) and professor of reli- 
gion in Columbia University has done a 
timely and effective piece of spiritual 
writing for these days. This book of but 
seventy-nine pages begins with the Palm 
Sunday episode, and continues with short 
chapters for each week-day through Holy 
Thursday. It then takes seven short sec- 
tions for Jesus’ last words on the cross, 
and concludes with a brief treatment of 
Saturday and of Easter. The theological 
foundation is that of the sincere, scholarly 
Npiscopalian that Bell is. This book is 
remarkable in its accurately and trench- 
antly expressed criticism of the super- 
ficialities which frequently pass as valid 


religion, and is a soulsearching and help- 


ful book to anyone who is sincere in his 
desire to make his own life spiritually 
clean and strong. R. H. 8. JR. 


— 
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Letters to 


Resurrection 
To the Editor of The Christian Register:— 


In The Register of March 9, Waitstill 
H. Sharp’s straightforward and practical 
article interested me much. He speaks of 
“the birth and revival lore’ of Eastern 
nations. I should like to see The Register 
print an outline of such legends regard- 
ing their saints and holy men as involve 
an assertion of the resurrection of the 
body. This ought to be done not so much 
negatively, in a spirit of destroying the 
validity of all similar legends, but rather 
with positive emphasis, showing how those 
peoples reverenced great living to the 
point of undertaking to symbolize its 
immortality. 

Somewhere in Cicero’s “De Senectute” 
the remark is made by Cato that it is as 
absurd for an old man to expect to have 
the strength of youth as for a young 
man to desire that of powerful brutes. 
We may carry on the analogy by suggest- 
ing that, if the physical body of Jesus 
could survive death, it would be as rea- 
sonable to look for his body to be present 
in several places at the same time. Per- 
haps this is the tendency in the story 
of walking on the waters of the lake. 

The chapter of Scripture which should 
be published abroad at BHaster is the 
marvelous I Corinthians, 15. Paul’s testi- 
mony to the resurrection of Jesus has 
been more quoted than any other. Verse 
16 makes plain that, in his mind, it was 
of the same nature as that which Chris- 
tianity promises to all believers. Verse 
44 proves that he intended, not by any 
means, survival of the physical body, but 
of that “spiritual body” which we should 
call personality. Immortality of the soul, 
not of the body, was the teaching of the 
Church as Paul understood it at that early 
day. 

. HENRY W. LITCHFIELD. 

West Duxpury, Mass. 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


To the Editor of Vhe Christian Register:— 


The Bronx Free Fellowship is in the 
gravest possible danger of immediate sus- 
pension. And this at the moment when our 
work was never so needed. To close the 
Fellowship at this time would be a tragedy 
for the hundreds of unchurched young 
people, and others, who have come to look 
upon the Fellowship as their only spir- 
itual home. And it would also mean that 
the Unitarians have given up the most 
unique venture that they have sponsored 
in years. 

In spite of the fact that we have rad- 


 ieally reduced our budget, and that the 


people of the Bronx are making real 


_ Sacrifices from their meager earnings 


when they are employed, our outside sup- 
port has fallen off to such an extent that 
the end is in sight shortly unless some- 
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the Editor 


thing 


the 


unexpected happens within 
next few days. 

The Fellowship can be kept alive, but 
only by the sacrificial gifts of hundreds 


of our friends. Will not the readers of 
The Christian Register send without de- 
lay as large a contribution as possible— 
or as little as a dollar? A sufficient num- 
ber of small gifts would save us—but to 
delay would be fatal! 


LEON RossER LAND. 


New York, N.Y. 


Taxing Church Property 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 

In a discussion of the exemption of 
church property from taxation, certain 
fundamental principles are generally over- 
looked. The resolution presented to the 
Laymen’s League ‘at the Eastern Conven- 
tion held at Petersham, Mass., last Sep- 
tember, declared for universal taxation, 
including all church property. This reso- 
lution accepted as equitable and fair a 
general property tax, a tax not only upon 
land but also upon improvements. 

As a matter of fact this theory of taxa- 
tion is one which places a penalty upon 
all activity. The man who buys a strate- 
gically located city lot and does nothing, 
is actually rewarded for his inactivity. 
If he builds upon the lot, thereby furnish- 
ing employment, and does something 
which is a benefit to the community, he is 
penalized by a property tax. Suppose two 
organizations build, on opposite corners 
of equal value, church buildings. One 
group puts up a beautiful building, giving 
labor to many people and adding to the 
cultural life of the community. The other 
group erects a hideous structure at small 
expense. Under the theory of the general 
property tax the first group is penalized. 
Any system of taxation which places such 
penalties upon activity seems to me to be 
challenged by this fact. 

The rational thing is not to put church 
buildings on the tax list, but to cease tax- 
ing improvements. There is a homely 
phrase which says, “If you want fewer 
dogs, tax them.” 

The taxation of site values is entirely 
another matter. If an individual or a 
group of people wish to have for their 
exclusive use a particular lot of ground, 
then it seems to me that they should pay 
for its use. The “unearned increment” is 
also another matter and should not be 
confused with the chureh building. This 
increment was not created by the builders 
of the church, but by the community as a 
whole. Under any fair system of taxation 
that which is created by the community 
would be taken by the community. 

It seems to me that the committee on 
taxation of church property might well 
devote its time to a consideration of the 
justice of the general property tax. 

ARTHUR L. WEATHERBY. 

LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Laymen Hold Service 
in Worcester, Mass. 


There was a congregation of 350, and 
the men of the Laymen’s League chapter 
sat together at the Laymen’s Sunday 
service in the First Unitarian Church of 
Worcester, Mass., March 6. The sermon 
was delivered by Charles B. Rugg, until 
recently an Assistant United States At- 
torney General. 

Mr. Rugg dealt with revolutionary 
tendencies in politics, business, religion 
and the arts, and urged that people be as 
mindful of social and spiritual laws as they 
have been of physical laws. He thus 
pointed out what he considered a curious 
paradox in the ways of men: 

. “We have accomplished material 
achievements by the development of nat- 
ural laws. 

“The fundamental principle of advance 
in science is the arbitrary and uncom- 
promising observance and respect for the 
natural laws. It is only by meticulous 
obedience to these rules that steam turns 
the wheels of industry and that we fly 
through the air. Success comes only to 
those who respect the superior laws. 
There is no lawlessness in this field of 
effort. Punishment for violation is swift 
and certain. The penalties are positive, 
and there is no latioude in their applica- 
tion. 

“Tt is a curious commentary on human 
life that the stern discipline of physical 
laws that has accomplished such extrava- 
gant results should in its turn be the 
stimulating cause of the development of 
the opposite characteristic in social and 
governmental affairs. That overemphasis 
of one trait in human nature in one di- 
rection should lead to its simultaneous 
neglect in another direction is a grotesque 
earicature. A better ordered, more equally 
balanced, and harmonized coordination in 
the individual is essential. 

“As the scientist when perplexed seeks 
the guidance of fundamental principles 
and becomes obedient to the laws of na- 
ture, so we in working out our économie, 
social and governmental difficulties, must 
return to fundamental principles, to 
obedience to the laws of nature, the laws 
of God, which control social relations and 
government. Disaster is the recognized 
and orthodox penalty for disobedience.” 


King’s Chapel Services 


Professor Herbert H. Farmer, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, will preach in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Easter Sun- 
day, 11 a.m. Holy Communion will be 
observed at the close of the service. A 
ehildren’s service will be held at 3 p.m. 

Monday, 12.15 p.m., Raymond C. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital. Tuesday, 
Rey. Hilda L. Ives, rural secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
will preach. Thursday and Friday, Rey. 
Richard G. Preston, Grace Church, New- 
ton, Mass., will preach. There will be no 
service Wednesday, April 19. 


LEXINGTON, MaAss.—Twenty--seven new 
members have signed the parish book of 
the Unitarian church since September 1. 
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A Practical Prophet of Peace 


At memorial service for Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Mead recalls 
his vision of world organization 


First Church in Boston, Mass., Sun- 

day afternoon, April 2, in memory of 
Edward Everett Hale and his prophetic 
vision of a world tribunal and a world 
organization for peace. Following an organ 
recital by William E. Zeuch and anthems 
of peace by the church chorus, a notable 
address was given upon “Hdward Everett 
Hale, Prophet of the New International 
Order,” by Edwin D.. Mead who was a 
devoted partner of Dr. Hale for many 
years in this field. 

Mr. Mead traced the peace movement in 
a masterly way, beginning with the famous 
tractate by Immanuel Kant on “Eternal 
Peace,” in which he said that peace and 
freedom go together and that war will 
cease when self-governing nations become 
predominant. He treated of the sayings 
of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin, 
the establishing of the first peace societies 
in America by David Low Dodge, Noah 
Worcester and Channing, and the develop- 
ment of the idea of world federation, 
with an international congress and an 
international court. This last came to be 
popularly spoken of everywhere as “the 
American Way,” and it led to the League 
of Nations, the World Court and the 
Kellogg Pact. 

As early as 1871, Dr. Hale published 
an article on “United States of Europe.” In 
1885, he emphasized the peace cause as 
one of the supreme interests of the church. 
In 1889, he devoted a sermon, delivered 
in Washington, D.C., to the urgency of 
applying to international affairs the prin- 
ciplés upon which our Federal Republic 
has been organized. Then came the note- 
worthy Mohonk Conferences in which Dr. 
Hale was a leader, demanding interna- 
tional organization, adequate machinery 
for international justice, a permanent 
“international tribunal.” In 1899 came the 
Hague Conference, and no other Ameri- 
can did so much as Dr. Hale to arouse 
American interest and support. Already 
seventy-seven years old, he spoke all over 
the eastern part of the country, from 
Boston to Chicago, sometimes three times 
a day. Until the day of his death in 1909; 
he urged reduction in armaments, the 
suppression of the insidious influence of 
the armament makers with their profits 
out of war preparations, and checking the 
big navy craze. He said that we should 
do away with the title “Secretary. of War” 
and have a “Secretary of Peace,” and a 
“peace budget” for the constructive of- 
ficial promotion of international friend- 
ship and good understanding. 

Mr. Mead ended his address with a 
powerful plea for the Christian doctrine 
of the kingdom of God on earth, the aim 
of Christ’s gospel and ministry. He said 
that it was pre-eminently as a Christian 
that Edward Everett Hale was a prophet 
of peace. He quoted him as saying that 
although he strayed into by-paths of his- 
tory, biography, poetry and story-telling, 


Se hundred people were present at the 


he was always first a minister of Christ, 
for peace on earth and good will among 
men. 

This memorial service was held under 
the auspices of the First Church, where 
there is a chapel dedicated to Dr. Hale’s 
memory, and the Lend a Hand Society, 
of which he was the founder. 


Harvard Theological School 
Visitation Tuesday, April 18 


The annual Visitation at the Harvard 
Theological School will be held Tuesday, 
April 18. The usual second day of Visita- 
tion is omitted because April 19 is a legal 
holiday in Massachusetts, and no formal 
exercises may be held at the University. 

The Alumni Association will meet in 
Divinity Chapel at 10.30 o’clock, Tuesday, 
April 18, and will be addressed by Profes- 
sor Sidney S. Robins, professor of philoso- 
phy at St. Lawrence University. His sub- 
ject will be, “First Aid to Theology.” An 
alumni luncheon will be served in the 
Farrar Room of Andover Hall at 1 o'clock, 
to be followed by short addresses by mem- 
bers of the fifty-year and twenty-five-year 
classes, and by a member of this year’s 
senior class. 

The Dudleian Lecture on “Revealed Re- 
ligion” will be given by Professor James 
Moffatt of Union Theological Seminary at 
3 o’clock. At 4 o’clock the Ingersoll Lecture 
on the “Immortality of Man” will be de- 


livered by Dean Shailer Mathews of the 


Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. The exercises of the day will be 
concluded with a chapel service in the 
University’s new Memorial Church. 


Earthquake Does Little Damage 
Among Long Beach Unitarians 


None of the people of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Long Beach, Calif., was 
killed or injured in the recent disastrous 
earthquake, writes Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, 
the minister. At the date of writing, he 
did not know of any Long Beach Unita- 
rians who had met with serious losses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes’s home survived the 
shock without damage, although they suf- 
fered the loss of about $200 worth of 
china, dishes, cut glass, hand-painted 
china, and some things of sentimental 
value, such as the two busts of Emerson 
and Carlyle given to Mr. Byrnes more 
than forty years ago by the sculptor, 
Sidney Morse. 

The damage to the chureh property 
consisted of the shaking loose of plaster 
in both the church and Community Hall. 
Practically the whole interior will have to 
be replastered and redecorated, although 
the exact extent of damages and needed 
repairs will not be known until the build- 
ing has been officially inspected, Mr. 
Byrnes writes. 
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Annual Meeting of A. U. A. 
To Be in Tremont Temple 


The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on May 23 will 
be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
as usual. Plans had been made to trans- 
fer this meeting to the Arlington Street 
Churth in order to save expense, and the 
minister of the church, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, had extended a cordial invitation. 

The annual meetings of the Association 
heave been held at Tremont Temple for 
thirty-three years. When the management 
of the Temple learned of the proposed 
change, an invitation was immediately ex- 
tended by them to the Association to come 
to Tremont Temple this year as their 
guests without charge. This generous and 
friendly courtesy has been accepted with 
deep appreciation. 


Rev. Henry E. Polley Called 


Rev. Henry E. Polley, formerly minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church in 
Keokuk, Iowa, has accepted a call to a 
rural Community Church in Sheboygan 
County, Wis. The church was organized 
as a Christian Church in 1848. Mr. Polley 
served as pastor for about six years more 
than twenty years ago. At a recent meet- 
ing there was a unanimous vote to change 
the name of the church to “Community 
Church” and ask Mr. Polley to serve as 
minister again. Mr. Polley will continue 
to reside at his home in Oshkosh, Wis. 


Elizabeth Silsbee Beane 


Elizabeth Silsbee Beane, the daughter of 
the late Dr. Samuel C. Beane, and sister 
of Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., died at the 
home of her brother in North Andover, 
Mass., March 21. 

She attended the public schools of 
Salem and Newburyport, Mass., and was 
graduated from Smith College in 1899. 
After her mother’s death, she ably assisted 
her father in parish responsibilities at 
Newburyport, Lawrence and Grafton, 
Mass. Her cheerful, kindly and helpful 
qualities won many friends when she was 
later employed in the office of the Middle- 
sex School at Plymouth, N.H. 

Rey. J. C. Kent, a friend of many years, 
conducted the funeral service in the North 
Parish Church (Unitarian) at North 
Andover, Mass. Committal services were 
held at the family lot in Harmony Grove, 
Salem. 


Oldest Member of League Dies 


Major S. Willard Saxton of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the oldest member of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, died March 20 
at the age of 103 years. Major Saxton had 
served in three Government departments, 
having been retired in 1921 after fifty years 
of service. His Civil War commission as 
brevet major was signed by President 
Lincoln. He was a native of Deerfield, 
Mass., and for many years engaged in the 


printing trade. From 1845 to 1848 he was 


a printer on The Harbinger, organ of the 
Brook Farm Association. 
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Mr. Vickland Admitted 


President _ of Stockton Ministerial 
Association declares him eligible when 
constitution is lost 


For over a year, two liberal ministers 
in the Stockton Ministerial Association, 
one a Methodist and the other a Congre- 
gationalist, have been trying to get the 
Unitarian minister, Rev. C. M. Vickland, 
into its membership. Each attempt has 
been met by bitter opposition from certain 
Fundamentalists, on the grounds of un- 


constitutionality. The Congregational min- 


_ister, however, has persisted, arguing that 


he had not been shown the constitution 
when joining, and holding that if it set 
up the evangelical test for membership, 
he would have to be excused, since he 
was no longer an evangelical Christian. 

The matter dragged on until January, 
when the new president, the Christian 
minister, ruled that, in the absence of 
the constitution, with which none of the 
present members apparently were familiar, 
the association was open to all ministers 
and heads of religious organizations, re- 
gardless of religion or denomination, the 
only requirement being the payment of 
the yearly dues. Taking advantage of this 
ruling, the Congregational minister paid 
the dues of the Unitarian and the Metho- 
dist paid the Jewish rabbi’s dues. 

The leading Fundamentalist protested 
vigorously, indicating that he drew the 
line at Unitarians. Referring to Mr. Vick- 


‘land by name, he protested against a re- 


than 


cent sermon on “The Vicarious Atone- 
ment, Enemy of Civilization,” stating that 
anyone who attacked the foundations of 
his religion was deserving of less respect 
“the drunken blasphemer in the 
gutter.” And this in spite of the fact that 
he had worked with the Unitarian min- 
ister on civic committees, for the relief 
of the “Hunger Marchers,’” on the Speak- 
ers Bureau of the Community Chest, and 


in other enterprises, in a seemingly 
friendly spirit. » 
The Methodist minister protested 


against the unchristian attitude, spoke 
highly of the character and conscientious- 
ness of the Unitarian, and furthermore, 
stated that in a certain sense he agreed 
with him on the vicarious atonement. 
He ventured the opinion that, although 
Mr. Vickland did not regard himself as 
a Christian, in the common sense of the 
term, he would have shown a more Chris- 
tian spirit in such a situation than was 
there displayed. 

The ruling of the president stood, and 
the Unitarian minister, the Jewish rabbi 
and the heads of religious organizations 
were invited to the next meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to find the consti- 
tution, or write a new one. 

At the next meeting, March 21, Mr. 
Vickland attended. The committee on the 
constitution failed to report, due to the 
illness of the Fundamentalist member, and 
the liberal Methodist moved that the 
matter be postponed until his return. An- 
other Fundamentalist, however, was re- 
luctant to let the “radicals” in under the 
hew ruling and insisted that the “spirit 
of the constitution” should be observed, 
in its absence. It was reported fur- 
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ther that the constitution had been un- 
earthed in the basement of the Y. M. C. A 
and that it imposed a limitation on mem- 
bership, but the president held to his 
former ruling, since the constitution had 
not been produced. 

There the matter stands until the 
Fundamentalist returns with the docu- 
ment. If the committee produces the con- 
stitution at the next meeting in April, the 
liberals will insist on its revision to in- 
elude all ministers, or else withdraw and 
invite all ministers to form a new and 
more inclusive organization. 

A fine, Christian spirit has been shown 
by the president, Rev. Benjamin Smith of 
the Christian Church, who, although con- 
servative in his personal viewpoint in 
theology, states that there are probably 
humanists in his congregation who are 
more radical and outspoken in their hu- 
manism than the Unitarian minister, and 
he refuses to set himself up as a judge 
of another’s theology. 


Contributors 


DwicHt Brapiey is the minister of 
the First Congregational .Church, 
Newton Center, Mass. He is the 
author of ‘Creative Worship.” 


Louis C. CornisH is the president 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the Ameri- 
ean Committee on Religious 
Rights and Minorities. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN is a retired 
Unitarian minister. 

Dororuy Dyar Hitz is the dean of 
Tuckerman School. 


HERBERT HITcHEN is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Society in 
West Newton, Mass., and is presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

WALTER R. Hunt is the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

JOWN CLARENCE PETRIE is the min- 
ister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Memphis, Tenn. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to The Christian 
Register, The Christian Leader, 
Unity, and other journals. 


ELIZABETH L. Rick was formerly a 


field / secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 
Mrnot Srmons is the minister of 


All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y., 
and is a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, represent- 
ing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. He is author of “A Modern 
Theism.” 

Wirni1amM L. SuLiivan is the minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Society, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. He is the brother 
chaplain of the Mission Brother- 
hood. 

WALTER SAMUEL SwisHER is the 
minister of the Unitarian Society 
in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

JAMES H. West is a retired Unita- 
rian minister. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


At a meeting of the trustees held in 
Boston, Mass., March 31, Mrs. George R. 
Blinn of Bedford, Mass., was elected a 
member of the board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mrs. Mary 
L. Washburn. Mrs. Blinn has been inter- 
ested in the school for many years. 

The school opened for the spring term, 
Wednesday, April 5. Saturday, April 8, 
Guy Murchie, Jr., of Norfolk, Mass., gave 
an interesting illustrated lecture before 
the student body and friends of the school. 
Mr. Murchie is the author of “Men on 
the Far Horizon.” April 14, Richard H. 
Goddard, a member of the department of 
astronomy at Dartmouth College, will 
speak, This lecture is given under the 
auspices of the Students’ Activity Fund. 


The Unitarian 
Book of the Month 


Humanism 


ae 
States its Case 7 
By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 
Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 

rs So convincing and even ex- 
citing is this book, that it would 
be difficult to give it anything but 
unqualified praise. .. . We earnestly 
hope that other books as valuable 
will follow by the same author... . 
A writer who succeeds as does he 
in clarifyng basic issues and de- 
lineating fundamentals can do much 
to give sound direction to the moye- 
Editorial in The Christian Leader. 

7 This book, because the issue 
with which it deals is so momentous, 
and is engaging the minds of so 
many scholars of the first order in 
our day, will have an enduring | 
value in. the theological world. It 
was inevitable that finally a book 


ment on the road to its maturity.” 


The New IHunvanist. 


“Humanism is fortunate to have an 
advocate like Dr. Auer, . . . (who) 
writes with the kindling warmth of 
and the detachment 

. The book is worth 


a true scholar 
of a scientist. . 
careful reading. 


Auer’s ... Should come 
from Harvard Theological 
School. ... Dr. Auer faces the future 
with becoming serenity, presenting 
the new, yet old religion of 
Humanity. . . . My only criticism 
of the book would be that Dr. 


” 


such as Dr. 
the 


Auer 
is far too modest... . 


The Christian Register. 


$2.00. At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 


25 Beacon Street + + Boston 


THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


EASTER 
Life is ever Lord 
of death, 
And Love can never 
lose its own. 
WHITTIER 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 am., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Robert 8S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Chureh, Dr. HE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 13810 


kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1870 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Reporting Work Accomplished 
in San Francisco, Calif. 


The year of 1932, despite inevitable 
financial strain, proved to be a fruitful 
year of service for the First Unitarian 


Church of San Francisco, Calif. The treas- 
urer reported all bills paid and a balance 
in the general fund. 

The work for young people has de- 
veloped amazingly. Seventeen young people 
joined the church at Easter time. The 
Starr King Society of high-school age has 
increased its membership by fifty per cent. 
The chureh school has added two highly 
trained workers to its faculty, Miss Mary 
Lawrance, formerly of Boston, Mass., and 
Kenneth King, teacher of dramatics in 
Teachers’ College, San Francisco. Under 
the leadership of Mrs. Franklin B. Har- 
wood, director of religious education, a 
discussion group of young people in the 
twenties meets with Dr. C. 8. Dutton twice 
a month. The Boy Scout troop and the 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
broad. 


and al 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street ’ 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


EACH ACCORDING 
TO HIS MEANS 
THE CONTINUANCE of the work of 


the Laymen’s League, even with its 
severely trimmed budget, depends in large 
measure on the steady support of its mem- 
bers. The following special memberships 
—in addition to the regular dues—are 
suggested: 


Participating Laymen...... Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen...... $10 to $25 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen...... $100 to $500 

- Supporting Laymen....... $500 and over 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TwENTY-FiveE BEaAcon St., Boston, Mass. 


Henry D. SHarpe, 7 reasurer 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
, ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
54th year opens September 13, 1933. Ac- 
credited by New England and other Colleges. 
Preparation for Board Examinations. Graduates 
in 22 colleges. Practical Arts Course-special 


preparation for Wentworth Institute. Junior 
School. All sports. Reasonable rates. Unita- 
rian Auspices. Write Headmaster, Oarl B. 
Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N.H 


“Tive to Learn and Learn to Live” 


Cub Pack are made up of enthusiastic 
young people and through them many 
parents have been brought closer to the 
ehurch. 

The attendance at the annual meeting 
was larger than usual, due largely to a 
telephone campaign inaugurated by the 
moderator, Abbot A. Hanks. Nine depart- 
ments of the church gave oral and written 
reports of splendid work accomplished. 
Three trustees were elected for three-year 
terms, Miss Lucy Allyne, Mrs. BE. R. 
Sheldon and Warner Clark. The meeting 


closed with a stirring word from Dr. 
Dutton, who enters upon his twentieth 


year of service in this church, urging the 
glorious tradition of the church as a 
foundation for a future with widely en- 
larged horizons. 


Calendar 


April 17. 

Sunday School Union will meet in the 
First Parish Church, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Supper, 6 p.m. Conferences, 7 p.m. Leaders, 
Miss Susan Andrews, Mrs. Ruth Williams 
and Mrs. Mary Chamberlain. General 
meeting, 8 p.m. Speaker, Mrs. Isabel 
Kimball Whiting. Subject, “Dramatic Ac- 
tion and Services of Worship.” 


April 20. 


A meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance will be held in Portsmouth, N.H. 
Morning session, 10.45. Speaker: Rev. 
Gladys E. Townsend, Barre, Mass. Sub- 
ject: “My Work with the Miners in West 
Virginia.” Afternoon session, 2.30. Speaker: 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen. Subject: Sanctuary! 


i 
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How Has Your Church 
Weathered the Depression ? 


In these times, of all times, the strong 
must help the weak 


In these months our loyalty to each 
other is being tested 


Certain churches, normally vigorous, are in desperate need. Business reverses and un- 
employment have made their immediate future dependent on help administered through 


the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Help Us to Help Them! 


Consider Their Needs When You Decide The 
Amount You Will Contribute This Year to the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Easter Sunday in several churches is the day set apart for this collection. 


The fiscal year closes April 30. Your contribution, received before that date, will entitle 
your church to be represented at the Annual Meeting of the Association, Tuesday, 
May 23. 


Checks should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some men think they have an inferiority 
complex, when as a matter of fact they’re 


just inferior —Judge. 
A very young Quaker calls November 
11th “Disarmistice Day.” Not a bad idea! 
—Friends Intelligencer. 


Johnny: “Why does the whistle blow 
for a fire?” Billy: “It doesn’t blow for the 
fire, it blows for water. They’ve got the 
fire.’—Hudson Star. 


Sunday-School Teacher: “And when it 
rained forty days and forty nights, what 
happened then?’ Bright Willie: “The na- 
tives said it was very unusual.” 

—BHachange. 

Punch thinks that if it is true that 
architecture is frozen music, a lot of those 
buildings we see around must be frost- 
bitten finger exercises.—Boston Transcript. 


Mother: “Bobby, did you do anything 
besides eat at the school picnic?’ Bobby: 
“Yes, Mummie, we sang a hymn called, 
‘We Can Sing, Full Though We Be.’” In- 
quiries revealed that the title of the hymn 
was, “Weak and Sinful Though We Be.” 

—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


Young Jimmy was pushing his baby 
sister’s perambulator down the _ street. 
“Hey, Jimmy,” cried another urchin from 
across the street, “do you get paid for 
that?” “Naw,” replied Jimmy disgustedly. 
“This is a free wheeling job.” 

—Lion's Herald. 


A MATTER OF EXPERIENCE 
The gum-chewing girl 

And the cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike, 

Yet different, somehow. 


But how ean that be? 
Oh, yes, I see now— 

It’s the calm, thoughtful look 
On the face of the cow. 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


One of the stray young men around 
town accepted an invitation to the country 


last week. He elected to drive out and 
his host arranged to meet him at the 
station. The house was pretty hard to 


find and he, the host, was going to be at 
the station anyway to pick up some other 
people who were coming out by train. 
The guest had tire trouble on the way up, 


and when he got to the meeting place 
the hdst had gone. He found plenty of 


people to tell him the way. The trouble 
was their directions didn’t seem to get 
him anywhere. He made right turns and 
left turns numerously and liberally, but 
just got lost. After two determined efforts 
to find the place, he returned to the center 
of town, with a plan. He went to the post 
office and addressed an envelope to his 
host. He got a special-delivery stamp and 
stuck it on. “How soon can you deliver 
this?” he asked the postmaster. He was 
told the boy would be back any minute 
und would take it right out. Sure enough, 
the boy was. The mislaid guest got in his 
car and waited until the boy started on 
his bicycle. Then he followed. Got there 
in no time at all.—The New Yorker. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180. Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Pbone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 8300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St,, BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


Frances Merry Barnard Home 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts, 1910) 


The Unitarian Home for Aged Women 


Presidents of National Unitarian Societies on the Board 
Arrangements can be made for Memorial Gifts 
Write to W. ForBES ROBERTSON, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ES 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


NOTICE, Will the Alliance neighbor who 
took by mistake a brown umbrella from Hale 
Chapel on April 3, kindly leave it there, or at 
25 Beacon Street?—C, W. FAucon. 

AVAILABLE MAY FIRST.—Home with 
modest wages, in Brookline apartment winters, 
seaside house summers, for young, strong, 
capable woman willing to do housework, except 
heavy laundry, in family of four children and 
two adults. Write fully, Mrs. L., Box 2244, 
Boston. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rey. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor Herbert H. Farmer. 12.15 
p.m. Holy Communion, 8 p.m. Children’s serv- 
ice Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 


organ recital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday, Rev. - 


Hilda L. Ives; Thursday—Friday, Rev. Richard 
G. Preston. No service on Wednesday, April 19. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School 
11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Hdward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F.C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


PULPIT 
and CHOIR 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
kmark 


Boo! 8, etc. 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


$2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon Street -: -: Boston 
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